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lay in the field of sociological interpretation of nationality. Thus we have to select nearly all our material from Germany., where Bismarck's compromise between the cc sovereign " princes and the new German federation, as well as the later political struggles within the Weimar Republic, produced a number of legal interpretations of both the Bismarckian and the Weimar constitutions.
From the critic's point of view such material is of very doubtful value as a starting-point. A theory of federalism elaborated by progressive Austrians would certainly have approached much more nearly to the realities of the federalism we are to consider in these pages. It was Palacky 1 who criticised any identification of inter-State law with the law that holds between peoples, the former being international law, the latter the law of the multinational federation at which he aimed. Palacky clearly stated that such an identification was the mere consequence of the traditional identification of "State33 with "nation", which would be overcome, he believed, by historical development, at least in Central and Eastern Europe. It appears to me quite evident that it was from such a starting-point that the problem of the multi-national federation had to be approached. Perhaps a bridge could have been constructed from a theoretical solution of this problem to an interpretation of federation between nationally homogeneous but socially and culturally heterogeneous units, as in republican Austria and Germany, if, for instance, the democratic revolution of 1848 had been successful in Austria and had produced theories corresponding to its achievements. But it did not.
On the other hand the very shortcomings of the current German theoretical approach to the problem gave it some fundamental interest, at least in applying experience of federalism in internal State organisation to international questions, where State sovereignty necessarily becomes a central problem. We may take for granted that all modern conceptions of sovereignty arose in connection with the struggle of the Prince, the ruler of a territorial state, against the restrictions set on his cc sovereign " rule by the competing claims of feudal estates, and by the remnants of the mediaeval conception of a supra-territorial authority, Papal or Imperial.2 But in the federal states of Anglo-Saxon constitutional tradition, and in the U.S.S.R. and in the Austrian republic also, the origins of the concept of sovereignty had long been
1 op. cit. (1865)3 p. 12.           a See Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 155 ff. and 313 ff.